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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



Our Opportunity 



The educational commission authorized by the leg- 
islature of 1917 and recently appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, faces a constructive task, challenging the best 
that educational statesmanship has to offer. No group 
of school men in North Carolina has ever been en- 
trusted with a more important undertaking, nor one 
charged potentially with greater opportunity for ser- 
vice. These men have in their hands the shaping of 
the educational policy of North Carolina for the next 
generation. 

The place that North Carolina assumes among the 
sister states immediately after the war in industrial 
and educational opportunity and endeavor will remain 
fixed, in all likelihood, for long, long years to come; 
not fixed in a static sense, but fixed, none the less, 
in its relation to such opportunity and endeavor in 
other states. If we allow ourselves to remain in line 
as No. 44, or to fall into line as No. 46, among the 
great sisterhood of states, we shall most likely find 
ourselves occupying this relative position for another 
generation. By nothing else that we can now do will 
our rank be so definitely fixed as it will be by what we 
do to provide complete educational opportunity for our 
citizens of tomorrow. The legislature has left it to 
these gentlemen to say what we shall undertake in 
this respect. To be sure, the legislature has reserved 
unto itself the veto power, but it will not exercise this 
power if our commission presents to it for adoption a 
rational and progressive school code that provides for 
our educational needs completely and effectively. Such 
a plan will be backed solidly by the enlightened men 
and women of the state — the thoughtful men and wo- 
men in the professions and in business — and it will 
become the law. 



It is, of course, to be regretted, that the commission 
was not given an appropriation sufficient to enable it 
to make a complete survey, and it is also unfortunate 
that the time is so limited in which to do so important 
a piece of work as that which the commission is asked 
to do. The survey is, of course, out of the question, 
now. But the fact that the time is limited should not, 
and we presume will not, prevent the commission from 
presenting to the legislature next January a modern 
school code and a program of educational develop- > 
ment that not only contemplates but actually provides 
for the larger things the state must undertake immed- 
iately. 

One thing is certain: now is the appointed time to 
act. The fact that the world is in the midst of the 
greatest upheaval in all history is no excuse for delay : 
it should, rather, compel us to speedy action. If we 
wait until this war is over and until conditions settle 
back to their normal state before we get ready to 
move forward in our educational work, we shall lose 
an opportunity that will not return again. While 
everything is in this state of upheaval is the time to 
act. Everything else is moving forward and upward 
to higher levels of efficiency and is making the ad- 
justments that have become necessary because of the 
changed conditions of the world. Why not the 
schools ? 

Let us not delay. There is not one precious moment 
now to be lost. The legislature of 1919 will be called 
upon to do many big things. The schools must not be 
lost in the shuffle. Luck to you, gentlemen, in your 
efforts to give North Carolina a school code equal to 
the best. The teachers of the state are looking to you 
hopefully and expectantly. Now is our opportunity. 
We must not wait until the tide recedes. Let us take 
it at the flood.— N. W. W. 



Our Part in the War 

Every day that passes brings to us all more clearly 
the awful horror and waste of the Great War. Not a 
community anywhere is without its representative in 
the service of the nation. In scores of homes there is 
now going on, or there will come, the great tragedy of 
all life. 

Some homes are giving up members of the house- 
hold, others are sacrificing wealth and prosperity, oth- 
ers are giving unselfishly of time and strength to pro- 
vide comforts for the needy. Everywhere there is 
saving and conservation of foodstuffs, of feed, of 
clothing. 

But these are all forms of sacrifice and frugality 
for the immediate future. They are necessarily so, but 
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is there any reason why we should not begin right now 
to plan conservation for the more distant future? 
Ought we not to do our part for the more distant fu- 
ture of ten years hence ? 

When the war is over and we are free once more to 
go on with our peaceful pursuits, who will have to 
carry the burdens of a devastated civilization? Who 
will have to rebuild and re-establish a world ravaged, 
plundered, and laid desolate? Whose task will it be 
"to plan, to construct, to establish, to develop, to per- 
fect, to beautify the new civilization? That is to be 
the glorious privilege of the boys and girls now in 
the public schools, and theirs alone. 

The school children whom we are training today are 
to be the makers of tomorrow's civilization. In pro- 
portion as they are prepared and fitted to the task of 
rehabilitation the new American civilization will be a 
success or a failure. As you and I do our part in 
training and developing these children we shall play a 
role in the more remote future of our national welfare. 
If we fail here we are failing to do our best for the 
nation's need. 

We may have no son to give, we may have no wealth 
to aid in financing the war, we may have no time or 
energy over and above our daily requirements to give 
to Red Cross, but every last one of us can lend our 
moral support and our encouragement to the means of 
jpublic education, the school. Whatever else we may 
not be able to do we can find a way to efncourage en- 
rollment and attendance upon the public school and we 
can do our level best to see that every school is doing 
all it possibly can to guide and direct the habits of 
thought and action in boys and girls to the great task 
which confronts them. 

The teacher, and no less the parent, has the great 
opportunity of the future right now in hand. Children 
must be taught how to think straight, how to weigh 
and consider facts, how to discard the unessential, 
and how to retain and assemble the important and 
vital. The day of loose thinking, of careless assem- 
bling of facts, of failure to put knowledge into action 
has gone forever. It is primarily the task of the teach- 
ers to teach the children how to think and how to act. 
It is primarily the duty of the parents to see that chil- 
dren are in school all the time and are where the 
teacher may have the chance to perform fully his or 
her duty. 

This is the way you and I can do our bit for the 
more distant future_^and do a bit that sadly needs to 
be done. Will we do it? — L. A. W. 



Q/4 Test of Our Statesmanship 

Our handling of our educational affairs in the next 
few years will furnish once more a test of our states- 
manship, and give once more a clear revelation in the 
things worth while in commonwealth building. The 
necessity of war economies will show what we value in 
terms of what we nourish and of what we sacrifice. If 
schools are the first public-service institutions closed 
for lack of fuel ; if their terms are shortened as first 
steps in economy; if we cease building them and yet 
build other things; if they cannot compete with busi- 
ness for the services of the few good men and women 
they need — we shall know in concrete terms that in 
time of storm we feel that they are still the first .to 
be cast overboard, and not, as we have claimed to 
believe, the basis of the democracy for which we are 
fighting. No sacrifice is too great to make for the 
schools, and no patriotism is more genuinely produc- 
tive than. the patriotism whose faith in the schools is 
so deeply rooted that no public distraction or disaster 
is permitted to blight them as the source of all of our 
reconstructive power. — President Edward K. Gra- 
ham. 



Words of cAppreciation 

"Hearty congratulations on The High Schooi, 
Journal. It's good from front door to back and 
from garret to cellar." — Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, 
Head of the Department of English in the United 
States Naval Academy. 



"This paper is a valuable help to the high school 
teacher, and I do not feel that I can afford to do 
without it." — Mr. D. M. Stalungs, Principal of Wil- 
liam T. Harris State and County High School, Spruce 
Pine, N. C. 



"The sample copy of The High School Journal 
came promptly to my desk and was carefully read and 
enjoyed from cover to cover. A clear, forceful, pleas- 
ing exposition of practical, up-to-date topics character- 
izes this publication from beginning to end, and no 
good school man or woman can read it carefully with- 
out being stimulated to greater educational activity." 
— SuPT. E. W. JoYNER, Lincolnton, N. C. 



Mr. Principal, read "A Tree Guessing Contest" in 
this number. Such contests seem worth trying. 



"The publication is so distinctive in both appearance 
and quality that every alumnus should become a sub- 
scriber, or at least secure a copy to see (and thereby 
be able to tell others) how worth while the publication 
is." — The Alumni Review. 



